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Mrs. Frohme had always been very industrious and 
until a few years ago was surprisingly active. She attributed 
her long life to her simple, frugal and industrious habits. For 
many years she was a member of Salem Evangelical church, 
but in recent years she has been attending St. Paul church, 933 
Monroe street, which is nearer to her home. 

A telegram of congratulation was sent Mrs. Frohme by the 
Illinois Centennial Commission on the occasion of her one 
hundredth birthday, December 3, 1917, which day was the 
ninety-ninth birthday of the State of Illinois, the beginning of 
the Centennial of the State, and as such was observed by the 
Centennial Commission. 

She is survived by her daughter-in-law, Mrs. August Grefe, 
with whom she has made her home for 54 years, and by seven 
grandchildren and seven great grandchildren. 



JUDGE CYRUS EPLER 

1823-1909 

By Effib Eplbb 

Cyrus Epler, son of John and Sarah (Beggs) Epler, was 
born in Charleston, Clark County, Indiana, November 12, 1823, 
of Scotch-Irish and German descent. His grandparents moved 
from Berks County, Pennsylvania, where his ancestors had set- 
tled on coming from Germany in 1734. A stone church, called 
the Epler church, was built there at that date and is still 
standing. The family came orginally from Wartenberg, Silesia. 
The name Epler occurs as early as the Sixteenth Century in 
the Lutheran Church Records in the Towns of Tubingen and 
Hossingen and the name is to be found forty times in these 
records. During the Thirty Years war their estates were con- 
fiscated and part of the pier family came to America and settled 
n Berks County, Pennsylvania. Some of teh family remained 
in Germany and entered the military service. A General Epler 
recently died in Heidelberg. One of the family was a general 
in Napoleon^s army in his Egyptian campaign. 




JUDGE CYRUS EPLER. 
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There is engraved on a bronze door of the Temple of Phi- 
Iseon, on the River Nile, by order of the Scientific Commission 
sent to that section by Prance, this inscription : 

"In the sixth year of the Republic, in July, a French army 
commanded by Bonaparte descended to Alexandria, pursuing 
the Mamelukes to the Pyramids. Dessix, commanding the First 
Division, pursued them to the Cataracts, where he arrived in 
February of the Seventh year of the Republic.'^ 

"The Brigadier Generals were Davoust, Friant, Beliard 
and Danzelot, Epler commanding the Infantry and Tounarie 
commanding the artillery. The 3d of March, in the year of 
our Lord, 1799.^ " 

Cyrus Epler's mother was Sarah Beggs, daughter of Cap- 
tain Charles Beggs of Charleston, Indiana. He was an ofllcer 
under General Harrison in the war of 1812, and a member of 
the Territorial Convention of Indiana. While his ,brother, 
James Beggs, was President of the Convention, the question of 
slavery was discussed and he cast the deciding vote against 
slavery which made the Indiana and Illinois territory stand for 
freedom. James Beggs was appointed the first Governor of 
Indiana but failing health caused him to refuse the offtce. 

In 1831 Judge Epler moved with his parents to Morgan 
County, where his early life was spent on his father's farm. In 
1841 he entered the preparatory department of Illinois College, 
later pursuing the Collegiate course and graduated with the 
class of 1847. During his college life he was associated with 
men who were afterwards prominent in this an^ other states. 
After graduation he read law for one year with Gov. Richard 
Yates. In 1849, when the gold fever broke out in California, 
his health being somewhat impaired from close study, he 
joined the Argonauts and went to the Pacific coast. An ac- 
count of the long journey across the plains, the two years spent 
in this El Dorado of the West, and the return by way of the 
Isthmus of Panama would make a most interesting book. 
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On his return he resumed his legal studies with Governor 
Yates and was admitted to the bar in 1852. He immediately 
began the practice of law and was almost continually in public 
life, with a bright line of distinguished and able men. The first 
year he was elected Circuit Attorney of the first Judicial Cir- 
cuit and held the oflSce for four years. In 1856 he was elected 
to the legislature, representing the district composed of Morgan 
and Scott Counties. In 1859 he was re-elected to the same 
office. In this year he was urged by the Democracy of the dis- 
trict to be their candidate for Congress to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of Hon. T. L. Harris. In an old letter still 
extant, written on this date, July 26, 1859, he declined the 
honor. It is quite coincidental that just 50 years from the date 
of this letter, July 26, 1909, memorial resolutions were drafted 
by the Morgan County Bar. From 1859 until 1873 he practised 
law in the state and federal court, having a very large and 
lucrative practice. In 1870 he was a candidate for Congress 
and defeated by only a small majority. He was Master in 
Chancery for six years, holding that position until 1873. In 
this year he was elected Circuit Judge of the Eighteenth Judi- 
cial Circuit. In the year 1879 he was re-elected to this office. 
In 1885 and again in 1891 he was re-elected. In 1897 he de- 
clined to offer himself for re-election to a fifth term, having 
served on the bench for twenty-four consecutive years. 
During all this period, of nearly a quarter of a century, he 
never missed regularly holding every term of court assigned to 
him. He held and presided over more than two hundred and 
fifty terms of court and during his service it is estimated that 
he disposed of about fifty thousand cases. 

From "Bench and Bar— of Illinois" by Gen. John M. 
Palmer : "During this long period he brought to the perform- 
ance of his most difficult and delicate duties, a large experience 
and great legal learning, a desire to decide correctly and fairly, 
coupled with the most laborious and painstaking care. No one 
questioned his integrity. He impressed all with his sincerity 
and singleness of purpose. He faltered at the performance of 
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no duty, his course awakened the confidence and respect of the 
bar and the public." 

Judge Cyrus Epler died at his home in Jacksonville, July 
9, 1909. 

Extract from Memorial Besolutions drafted by Morgan 
County Bar : — 

"As members of the Morgan County bar we do not hesitate 
to name Judge Epler as an example of the best type of the 
American lawyer and American jurist. As a Lawyer he ever 
gave all careful study, close attention and earnest effort, could 
do for his client's cause, but he never descended to methods, 
practices, unworthy of the high standard of professional ethics 
which he always maintained. As a Judge he was courteous, 
conscientious, dignified, painstaking, always seeking to sift out 
the kernel of truth from the chaff and refuse of the discordant, 
contradictory, improbable and unreliable testimony, detailed 
before him, and seldom failed to rightly administer "The Law" 
in the thousands of legal contests over which he presided in a 
long judicial life. 

"No suitor in his court, whether successful or defeated, ever 
believed that he had won or lost his cause because of any ruling 
or decision prompted by an unworthy motive on the part of the 
presiding judge. Lawyers and litigants at all times recognized 
Judge Epler's absolute integrity as a judge. 

"In the death of Judge Epler, this Bar has lost its most dis- 
tinguished member, this community has lost a friend univer- 
sally beloved, the judicial circuit over which he presided has 
lost a faithful servant, well known, long tried and throughout 
its borders, highly esteemed and deeply mourned; and this 
State has lost a valued citizen whose public services are on 
record for all time." 

Judge Epler was married to Miss Cornelia Nettleton of 
Eacine, Wis., daughter of Dr. Clark Nettleton, a physician of 
that city. There were seven children, all of whom are now liv- 
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ing: Judge Carl E. Epler of Quincy, Illinois; Dr. Ernest G. 
Epler of Fort Smith, Arkansas ; Miss Nellie Epler, Professor of 
French ; Miss Effle Epler of Jacksonville, Illinois ; Dr. Blanch 
Epler of Kalamazoo, Michigan ; Mrs. Carroll Cambron of San 
Francisco, California, and Rev. Percy H. Epler of Lawrence, 
Massachusetts. 

Mrs. Cornelia Nettleton Epler was a daughter of Dr. Clark 
Nettleton of Racine, Wisconsin ; Dr. Nettleton was a native of 
Connecticut, and a graduate of Yale College. His father, Cap- 
tain Josiah Nettleton, was an officer in the Revolutionary War. 

On her mother's side Mrs. Epler was of distinguished 
Colonial and English ancestry, being a descendant of the Hol- 
brook. Beach and Nichols families. Her great grandfather, 
Captain John Holbrook, rendered material assistance to the 
Colonists during the Revolutionary War. He trained and 
equipped a regiment at his own expense and gave aid through- 
out the struggle. He furnished the land and built the first Epis- 
copal Church of Connecticut at the old town of Derby. Mrs. 
Epler's great, great grandfather. Admiral Nichols, of the King's 
Navy, brought over the Charter of Connecticut. He was a 
brother of Governor Nichols, first Colonial Governor of New 
York. Admiral Nichols married an English lady of title, a 
descendant of the House of York. 

After his marriage in Seymour, Connnecticut, Dr. Nettle- 
ton moved to the South and practiced medicine below New Or- 
leans, near the Gulf. Later he came North and located in 
Racine, Wisconsin; he stopped for a short time in Illinois and 
while a student in the old Jacksonville Female Academy, Mrs. 
Epler met her future husband. She graduated in the class of 
1849 with high standing as a student. She then spent several 
years in New Haven and other cities of Connecticut, visiting 
relatives in the home of her ancestors. She was a most progres- 
sive woman, a devout Episcopalian, true to the faith of her fore- 
fathers and an earnest Christian. She was always a woman of 
great energy and strong character. During the many duties 
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incident to the care of a large family her literary tastes were her 
chief pleasure and relaxation. She was a great reader, thor- 
oughly informed on all topics of the times, she possessed 
marked literary tastes and ability, was always a student, a 
writer, and a fine linguist. 

Mrs. Epler died at her home in Jacksonville, March 29, 
1916. 



